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STEWART’S 

UNIVERSAL BANJO INSTRUCTOR 


The names of the notes on the lines are as follows 


The names of the notes between the lines or in the spaces are as follows 


It will be seen that the notes in the spaces spell the word FAC E, which renders them 
easy to remember. ' 

;; VVhen the motes extend beyond the limits of the staff, additional lines are employed 
called Ledger lines, ' 
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THE NATURAL KEY OP THE BANJO. 

By the Natural key we mean the key in which it is easiest to play. A major is considered 
the Natural key of the Banjo, as C major is the Natural key of the Piano. 

MAJOR AND MINOR KEYS. 

There are twenty-four different keys: twelve major, and twelve minor. Each major key 
has its relative minor key beginning a third below it or a sixth above. Thus the relative 
minor key to C is A, and the relative minor key to A is Fit, etc. 

SHARPS, PLATS AND NATURALS. 

A sharp, thus $, raises the note before which it is placed a half tone. A flat, thus |>, 
lowers the note a half tone. A natural, thus jl, cancels a flat or sharp by restoring the note 
to its original pitch. A double sharp, thus j % or raises a note two half tones, or one 
full tone. A double flat lowers a note in the same manner. 

ON TUNING- THE BANJO. 

Begin with the fourth or silver string, which tune to A, or near it. (A below the staff, 
on piano, organ or violin.) Then stop the 4th string at the 7th fret, and tune the 3d, or 
thickest gut string in unison. Then stop the 3d string at 4th fret, and tune the 2d string 
in unison. Then stop the 2d string at 3d fret, and tune the 1st string in unison. Then 
stop the 1st string at 5th fret, and tune the short 5th string in unison. After sufficient 
practice the ear becomes accustomed to the sounds, and it becomes an easy matter to tune by 
ear without stopping the strings. 

ON HOLDING THE BANJO. 

The rim should rest on the centre of the right thigh. The handle or neck should rest 
between the thumb and finger. The right hand is supported by the forearm resting over 
the top of the rim; whilst the small or little finger rests on the head to support the hand. 

PROPER STRINGS FOR THE BANJO. 

For the first, or B, use a thin string that is manufactured expressly for that purpose; the 
same string is also used for the fifth. For the second, use a light Violin E. h or the third, 
use a heavy Violin E, or light A. The Bass, or silver string, should be one that is wound 
-on fine silk expressly for the Banjo. 

STYLES OP FINGERING. 

There are two styles of playing the Banjo:—the first or picking style being the most used. 
Best the little finger on the head near the bridge, pick the third, fourth and fifth strings 
with the thumb; pick the second string with the first finger, and the first string with the 
second finger. After sufficient practice the pupil should learn to use three fingers by picking 
the third string with first finger, second string with second finger, and first string with third 
finger. This facilitates execution. The striking style is now mostly used for military marches, 
&c., and is readily mastered after the pupil has made himself familiar with the picking 
style. 



All beginners on the Banjo require one that has frets. Some prefer raised frets, so that 
by stopping the string between the frets the string is brought down on the frets. But more 
proficient performers generally prefer smooth or level frets, which are used as guides. The 
interval of sound from the open string to the first fret and from one fret to the next one, 
&c., is one semitone, or half a tone. Thus beginning with the lowest note on the Banjo, 
which is A, the fourth string open, the same string stopped at the second fret makes B, as 
the first would make A sharp or B flat, &c. 


THE BANJO IN TUNE. 

When the Banjo is in tune the open strings make the following notes :— 



The 4th string open, 3d string, 2d string, 1st string, 5th string. 


THE NATURAL SOALE OF THE BANJO. 



Explanation. —Begin with the Bass or 4th string open for A, the first note, then B 
2d fret, C$ 4th fret, D 5th fret, E 3d string open, &c. 

TIME. 

Without a knowledge of time it is impossible to perform correctly. The time or move¬ 
ment of any piece of music is always expressed by figures at the beginning of the piece. 
A piace is said to be in common or | time when each bar or measure contains the value of 
a whole note or its equivalent in rests. 

Common, or 4 time. Four counts in each bar. 
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Two-four time. Two counts in each bar. 
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Three-four time. Three counts in each bar. 



Six-eight time. Compound Common Time. 
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THE VALUE OR DURATION OP NOTES. 
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Half 

Quarter 
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Sixteenth 
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THE RESTS. 
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Whole rest. Half rest. Quarter rest. Eighth rest. Sixteenth Thirty-second 

rest. rest. 


MUSICAL TERMS. 


Fine means the end. D.O. stands for Da Capo, and signifies that you are to go back to 
the beginning of the piece and play to the word fine. The following sign is sometimes used 




in place of the word fine /tv When this sign is placed over a double bar, thus ^ 


it 


indicates the end of the piece, f stands for the Forte, and means loud or strong, ff 
stands for Fortissimo, meaning very loud, p stands for Piano, and means soft, pp 
stands for Pianissimo, meaning very soft. Dolce means sweet. Bis means twice, fe 
or means to strike suddenly and diminish rapidly. 

When this sign is placed over or under a note it indicates that the time of the note is 
to be prolonged to suit the taste of the performer. 


GRACE NOTES OR ORNAMENTS. 

When small notes, as per following example, are introduced into a piece, they are put 
there for the purpose of embellishment, and are not counted in the time, but generally bor¬ 
row their time from the following note. 

EXAMPLE. 
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The short (5th) string of the Banjo is generally denoted by the double stem—thus: 

“The Snap.” In the above exercise, after making D on first string 3d fret with little 
finger, pull or snap the string, open, tp make the note'B, with little finger of the left hand. 


SECOND EXERCISE. “The Triplet.” 



When three notes are joined by a tie, with the figure 3 over or under them, it denotes 
that the three notes are to be executed in the time of two notes of the same value. This is 
called a ‘‘triplet.” 


CHORDS FOR THE BANJO. 

When three notes are^joined on one stem, as below, they are to be picked or struck 
together, forming a combination of sounds, called a chord. 

Tonic Sub-dominant Dominant Tonic 
A Majob. chord. chord. chord. chord. 

# I i , 






Belative Minor. 


2d Position Barre. 



The figures attached to the notes represent the fingers of the left hand used to make the 
notes. 

Barre Chords. The chord marked “ 2d pos : barre,” is made as follows: place the first 
finger directly across the finger-board at second fret, then place the 3d finger across the 2d 
and 1st strings at 3d fret, which will make the notes as shown in the chord. 
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S. S. Stewart’s Banjos, the favorites of the profession. Pro¬ 
nounced by Horace Weston (the acknowledged Champion Banjoist 
of the world) to be 

u The Champion Banjos of the Entire World, and unequalled for 
their Marvelous Tone Qualities!” 

Send for a copy of the Banjo and Guitar Advertiser and Jour¬ 
nal, and Illustrated Price list and Catalogue. Any of the following 
books sent by mail on receipt of price: 

The Young Banjoist, $ 1 . 00 . The Minstrel Banjoist, 50 cents. 
The Artistic Banjoist, $ 1 . 00 . Stewart’s Thorough School for. 
the Banjo, $ 2 . 50 . Sketches oe Noted Banjo Players, 10 cents. 
The Banjo: Its Makers and its Players, 10 cents. The Banjo 
Player’s Hand-Book, 75 cents. 

Address 

S. S. Stewart, 

cjjffusic j| tore y 

NORTH 8th STREET, ABOVE CALLOWHILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



